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A German Fighting Monoplane Flying Very Near 
the Ground Phatographed from Directly Underneath 


(@ Brown &€ Dawson.) 
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FRANCE’S REPLY TO THE PEACE NOTE 
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“LET HIM WRITE 


(© 1917; all rights reserved.) 


A WORD IN THE EAR OF THE KAISER 
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TWO BEAUTIFUL AMERICANS WHO ARE THE WIVES OF ENGLISH LEADERS. 


Lady Beatty, the wife of Vice Admiral Sir David 
Beatty, the commander of the British Grand Fleet. Lady 
Beatty was, before her marriage in 1901, Ethel Field, the 
daughter of Marshall Field, Sr., the world-renowned 
merchant of Chicago. The Beattys have two sons, David 
Field and Peter Beatty. (Photo, Sarony.) 



































FRANCE’S NEW FIELD COMMANDER AT WORK. 
This is the most recent photograph received in this 
country of General Nivelle, the new commander of the 
French Armies of the North and East; taken at his desk 
at his headquarters, it shows the man to whom all France 
is looking “on the job.” General Nivelle appears much 


older in this photograph than in those published previously. 
(Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


The new Lady Curzon, wed on Jan. 2 to Earl Curzon 
of Kedleston, President of the British War Council. Lady 
Curzon was Grace Elvina Hinds, the notedly beautiful 
daughter of the former American Minister to Brazil when 
she was first to wed to Alfred Duggan, a wealthy South 
American, who died more than a year ago.(© B. 0. Hoppe.) 



































A VETERAN BALLOONIST WINS WAR HONORS. 
Captain L. Gerard of the Belgian Kite Balloon Corps. 
He is 60 years old, and still in active service. He is one 
of the most notable competitors in the many Gordon Ben- 
nett competitions. Captain Gerard holds the French Croix 
de Guerre and the Legion d’Honneur, and has recently 


received the Ordre de Leopald for his many air services. 
(Central News Photo Service.) 
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Incidental to Rumania’s Disastrous Campaigns 









| Rumanian 
Troops Re- 
| treating Before 
the Germans 
in Dobrudja by 
a bridge over 
the Danube 
| River. 
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| RE ie Se |g GENERAL CULCER, THE RUMANIAN COMMANDER, WITH TWO 
| & “= i SUBORDINATE OFFICERS. 
| | PRINCE CAROL OF RUMANIA AT A REVIEW OF | © | 
4 TROOPS FOR THE FRONT. 
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GENERAL CULCER AND HIS STAFF INSPECT FOR THE LAST TIME TROOPS ABOUT TO LEAVE FOR THE FIGHTING LINES 


‘Photos Underwood & Underwood. ) 
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Re-Arming French War Cripples for the Battle of | Life 








ONE-ARMED AND ONE-LEGGED, BUT AN EXPERT DIE-MAKER. ¥.¢ 


N effort along scientific lines to 
A restore to some extent the eco- 
nomic equilibrium as it affects 
skilled labor by salvaging workmen 
from among the apparently hopeless 
ranks of those who have been mutilated 
by the war and retired as unfit for fur- 
ther service is being conducted in 
France by means of a new kind of 
school now coming into being. This is 
an extension of the work that has been 
described in this country for the curing 
of badly maimed soldiers 2nd providing 
them with artificial members, for its 
object is to take these men, restored 
to a semblance of the normal, and teach 
them trades and occupations which can 
be pursued under the handicaps they 
suffer, thus making them independent 
of charity, and at the same time re- 
plenishing the stock of workers so badly 
depleted by the casualties of the war. 


One of the foremost institutions of 
this kind exists at Montpellier, in the 
South of France, away from the war 
region, under the name of L’Ecole Pro- 
fessionelle des Blessés, (Trade School 
for the Wounded.) Pasquale Amato, 
the baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has created much interest in 
America in the work of this school, and 
to him THE MID-WEEK is indebted for 
the excellent photographs used with 
this article. 

There is a great medical school at 
Montpellier, and its Faculty is connect- 
ed with the work of fitting out the 
mutilated men so they can engage in 
trades which would formerly have been 
closed to those in their condition. 


The principal courses now being given 
are in shoemaking, tailoring, carpentry, 
wood turning, saddlery and harness- 
making, lockmaking and mechanical 
work, orthopedic work, industrial 
draftsmanship, and accountancy. 

Dr. Emile Jeanbrau, a famous spe- 
cialist in industrial surgery connected 
with Montpellier, was put at the head 





By J. Odell Hauser 

















SPADING 


IS ONE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT LABORS TO PER 
FORM WITHOUT HANDS. 








IN THIS WAY HE CAN WIELD THE PICK WITH FORCE. 


of the institution when it was founded, 
in the early months of the war. The 
special equipment in helio-therapy and 
mechano-therapy in the hospitals at 
Montpellier were great aids to the new 
enterprise. At first the plan of sending 
the wounded men into private estab- 
lishments to learn their trades was con- 
sidered, but the scheme of gathering 
them together into a school won over 
this, and its psychology is officially de- 
scribed: 

“Industrial managers or foremen, ac- 
customed to train their apprentices 
from among young men in possession 
of all their physical forces, would per- 
haps not understand a mutilated-adult 
who has the right to a certain regard 
and whose mentality is totally different. 


_ There are among such men resources 


of will and energy which, if one knows 
how to cultivate them, permit consid- 
erable shortening of the period of ap- 
prenticeship. On the other hand, it is 
necessary to consider the sensitiveness, 
the caution, the cares, and the many 
little vexations inherent in infirmity, 
and especially in newly acquired in- 
firmity; here, an orthopedic appliance 
requires frequent careful adjustment to 
keep it in order; there, a redressing of 
wounds, perhaps even a surgical opera- 
tion, is necessary to give ease to a 
joint or to remove impediments in mor >- 
ment; in another case there is an in- 
dustrial implement which needs to be 
altered on account of the nature of 
the wound of the man. All these de- 
tails, the ordinary tasks of a technical 
institution, threatened to become insup- 
erable obstacles in an industrial plant.” 

Therefore the mutilated were gath- 
ered as fast as they could be admitted 
from among the number of war victims 
who had lost limbs but had been dis- 
charged from hospitals. The first 
scholars began their work almost ex- 
actly one year after the war started. 
They were put to work under a corps 
of special instructors in buildings which 
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if THE LATHE. 
had been erected on the grounds of the 
hospital at Montpellier. 

“Qur task create,” said a 
spokesman for the school, “ artisans for 
the little communities. It is necessary, at 
any cost, to repeople 
tricts.” It wus found, however, that 
of the trades had been robbed 
of their followers in equal numbers by 
the war; that some of them, for in- 
stance, could be carried on by women 
and old men. The courses that seemed 
to fit the needs in this regard were 
established, while Secretary General 
Lagatu of the institution undertook a 
detailed inquiry into trade conditions, 
which has not yet been completed. 


wus to 


the country dis- 


not all 


(ne of the curious aspects of the 
school is that, since it is considered one 
of the most necessary fields in which to 


create new artisans, the mutilated sol- 
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SKILLED WORKER. 
diers are instructed in the making of 
orthopedic instruments. There is nota 
man in the school who does not labor at 
making these, who is not using at least 
one in place of a missing limb, some- 
times more, as the pictures will show. 
In addition to the practical courses, 
all the studerts whose early school edu- 
cation was found to be imperfect—and, 
since the membership is largely made 
up from the poorer classes, most of 


them came under this head—were 
obliged to take a general course in 
elementary school subjects. These 


courses are given every evening after 
dinner, and are designed to be “ both as 
little fatiguing and as attractive as pos- 
sible.” It is expected to develop this part 
of the instruction, as wellas to add trade 
courses, as fast as additional funds and 
additional opportunity are to be had. 
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‘HUS HE IS A USEFUL MEMBER OF SOCIETY 
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THE MAN WITHOUT HANDS KEEPS 


CARED-FOR. 
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When an Offensive Halts: Bad Roads at the Front 
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A British artillery team floundering through the deep mud of 
one of the worn out roads at the British front in Northern France. 
¢ ntral Neowrs Phetov Service.) 
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Good roads are an essential to an effective campaign. British soldiers re- 
pairing a road in Northern France worn out by overuse under heavy loads. 


linderwood & Underwood.) 
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Germany’s School for War Front Aviators 
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mi. P The army aviation school and grounds at Lubeck, Germany ; the photograph, taken 
J in the air, shows a part of the city on the Trave River and an arm of Lubeck Bay. 
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A group of pupils desirous of becoming members of the Imperia! 
German Flying Corps, and an army airplane, at the school at Lubeck 


(Photos @ Brown ¢€ Dawson \ 
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Snow Scouting With the Austrian Alpini | 











| Q In the Carnic Alps. An Austrian patrol making its round near the 
i fighting front after a heavy snowfall has obliterated the footpaths. 


An observation post erected in the snow for the protection of Austrian Alpine 
scouts, who are watching for movements of their enemy across the valley. 
(Photos © International Film Service.* 
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Missiles 


OR the past year and a half 
we have heard almost daily 
about the millions of shells 

being made in the United States 
for the European war, but very 
few who have redd of shell con- 
tracts know what it really means 
to produce these death-dealing 
missiles. 


for Modern 


In the first place, perfectly 
equipped factories are required, 
not the ordinary machine shops, 
but plants where dozens and 
dozens of automatic metal lathes 
are installed. In addition to the 
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Guns in the Making. 


around the shell which, acting 
through the medium of the rifles 
in the gun, causes the shell to 
rotate in its flight. 

A shell is composed of two, 
parts, the body forging and the 
nose piece, the body forging 
weighing 100 pounds, while -the 
nose piece weighs about twenty 


lathes upon which the shell is 
turned or made the proper length 
and shape, special machinery has 
to be designed to properly thread 
the nose piece to the body, and 
also to fasten the brass ring 











The steel body forgings which form the body of the shell. 
These forgings for six-inch high explosive shells have as yet 


received no treatment by lathes or other finishing machinery. 
The nose pieces are seen on the opposite page. 


(These Phctographs from Press Illustrating Co.) 
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The steel nose pieces as they are received at the ammunition and the body piece, shown on the opposite page. The point in the 
plant. A shell is composed of two pieces—the nose piece, or point, finished shell can be unscrewed from the body piece for loading. 





. pounds. After these two pieces 
have been produced in the rough 
they are sent to the munition 
factory to be transformed into a 
gun shell. The start is made by 
placing the body forging upon a 
lathe, where it is first centred 
and cut to proper length; then 
it is roughed out to approximate 
dimensions on the outside. The 
nose piece is then placed on a 
lathe, cut to proper length, and 
threaded so as to permit fasten- 
ing to the body forging. The body 
forging is then hollowed out. Next 
it is threaded so that the nose 
piece can be fastened to it. The 
rough shell is then put on another 
lathe and finished on the inside, 
after which it goes to another 
lathe still, where it is worked 
down to exact dimensions on the 
outside. Great accuracy is re- 
quired, the Inspectors allowing 
only the variation of one-one- 
thousandth of an inch. Next a 
two-and-a-quarter-inch hole is 
drilled in the base of the shell, and 


then threaded to receive the time 
fuse. A groove is now cut in the 
shell into which a copper band 
is forced under hydraulic pres- 














sure; the band is then lathed 
down smoothly to proper dimen- Here the shell and the nose piece are seen, _in a lathe in order that they may be finished 


sions. after being fitted together, placed as a whole off as one piece. 
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and this work must be done with a 
makes it most tedious and exacting. 
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After inspection each shell is given two coats of yellow enamel in the Sides of the nose pieces, and these same holes are used to re- 
to prevent rust in transit. The shells are hanging by holes drilled ceive the wrench with which the nose is unscrewed from the body 
part when the shell is to be loaded. 
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shipped. They are loaded just as near the front as is possible 


After each shell is painted and dried 
and weighed. It must not vary more than 1-5 of an ounce. After 
this last inspection the shells are_packed, two in a box, and 


Afver the shell is exact size and 
weight, with the base hole drilled 
and threaded and the brass band 
on, the shell passes to another de- 
partment, where it is numbered. 
Each shell made has a number, 
and strict record is kept of a shell 
until it is fired at the front. 

After being numbered, an In- 
spector tests it carefully, measur- 
ing it inside and out. If found 
satisfactory the shell is passed to 
another department, where it is 
coated with yellow enamel paint 
to preserve it during shipment. 
When the paint is thoroughly dry 
the shell is weighed and then 
packed, two in a box, and sent to 
Europe. 

The cost of each shell, without 
powder or timing fuse, which are 
not placed in the shell until actu- 
ally at the front, is $40. This is 
for the six-inch high explosive 
type of shell as used by the Allies 
in France. 

None of these shells are loaded 
in America, as it greatly reduces 
the chance of accident to load 
them as near as possible to the 
front and as close to the time 
of firing as possible. This pre 
vents an enemy shell or bomb 
from. aircraft from dropping 
among them and exploding the 
entire consignment. 

It is estimated that it would 
take one man, assuming he could 
perform all the various operations 
necessary, one week to produce 
one shell, and the cost of it would 
amount to $65. 


it is again inspected 
and only as needed, so that should an air raider drop bombs upon 
the shells there would be no explosion. 




















and inside or bore of shell. The buyers are most 
critical and reject any shell which does not 
measure up to within 1-2,000 of an inch. 


The inspection—testing the fitting of nose 
piece to body of shell, also showing the instru- 
ments used for checking the outside dimension 
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Bussians, East and West 
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FUNERAL OF TWO YOUNG RUSSIAN OFFICERS IN A LITTLE TOWN IN THE CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS. 


(© International Film Service.) 


These young Russian soldiers were captured by the Germans - to take Verdun from their ally, France. But finally the prisoners 
in the fighting in the East, and sent to a prison camp in Germany. managed to escape in a body to French soil, some of them in Rus- 
Afterward they were sent to the rear of the German lines on the sian, some in stolen German, and some in borrowed French uniforms. 
French border and set to making roads for the German army trying This photograph was taken after they reached French soil. 
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Part of a shipment of 500 miles of submarine mine cable for United 
States harbor defense which is now on its way to the Pacific coast. 
This cable will be used in mining the harbors of the Philippines and 
at Fort Armstrong, which guards the entrance to the harbor of 
Honolulu. The cable is the latest scientific development in mine 
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cable construction, is over two inches in diameter and will control 
and fire nineteen separate mines. Each reel weighs over ten tons. 
This is but one item in the new program of improved harbor de- 
fense which the War Department has taken up. On their way to 
the Pacific these cars will be guarded night and day. 


(© Brown & Dawson.) 














The ship building boom in this country has never before been 
equaled. All the yards have orders to capacity. American ship- 
yards now have under contract 1,500,000 tons of steel and 5,000 
tons of wooden vessels to be completed in two years. Official state- 
ments issued by the Department of Commerce state that the Dela- 


ware River is the greatest merchant ship building centre, the totai 
tonnage under construction exceeding Glasgow, Newcastle and Bel- 
fast. In the picture is seen a general view of the Baltimore Dry 
Dock and Ship Building Yards at Ba!timore, Md., where the work 
of building and outfitting is very active. 


(Underwood & Underwood.) 
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General Carranza and the Mexican Constituent Congress 
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General Carranza being received by the people at Queretaro, Mexico, at that town. The picture was taken from the top of General Car- 
where the Constituent, Congress is being held, on his recent arrival ranza’s house in the ancient capital a few days ago. 
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General Carranza reading his message to the Constituent Congress Aguilar, Minister of Foreign Affairs. On the curtain in the back 
now in session at Queretaro. On his right is the President of the are the names of the members who signed the Constitution of 1857. 


Congress, Senor Manuel Rojas. At the table below is Senor Candido Progressive legislation is proposed for this Congress. 
(Photos, Gallant.) . 
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